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FOREWORD 

by John Cooper 

Dr. Ernest A. Rudge (1894 - 1984) was approaching his ninetieth birthday towards the end 
of typing the MS of his paper which summarised the work he began in the 1950s, on his 
theory of the Conglomerate Track. It was his intention to produce it as a privately-printed 
book, but he died before he was able to complete his task, and the MS remained with his 
Executors until 1993, when I was allowed to prepare it for publication. 

The earliest title page for this work is dated 1964 and it is called The Forgotten Highway. 
In 1983, a reasonable date for the bulk of the MSS, Dr. Rudge had changed the title to The 
Lost EBghway: A Study in British Archaeology. After his death, the MS was evaluated by 
several archaeologists, and the title was changed to The Lost Highway: Grimes Graves to 
Stonehenge. I have modified this title to reflect the fact that it is not entirely a "highway" 
in an altitudinal sense, and to revert to the wording used in a number of Dr. Rudge’s papers, 
and bring in the word "trackway". Thus I have chosen to re-title it The Lost Trackway: 
from Grimes Graves to Stonehenge, as this fulfils all the criteria contained in his paper. 

The information contained in the present paper spans some forty years, and as very little of 
it is related by date to when Ernest Rudge and his wife made their observations, and as much 
of what they saw may have been swept away in the name of "progress", it must be seen as 
an historical document and, as such, in need of present-day fieldwork to check that the stones 
they recorded are still in position. As far as is possible, I have checked Dr. Rudge’s 
National Grid References, and I can say that they appear to be accurate to within the usual 
100-metre focus. 

In preparing the MS for publication, I have attempted to edit it sympathetically, preserving 
Dr. Rudge’s pedagogic, narrative and reiterative style, and any little anecdotes which by now 
may have become bygones or part of folk-memory. It is all too tempting to add to and re¬ 
write someone’s work as one would like to have written it oneself, but I have resisted this 
temptation, merely inserting an "Editor’s note" here and there, where this adds to the 
usefulness of the original text. 

Throughout the preparation of the MS, I have adopted a neutral attitude to the concept of The 
Lost Trackway, being fully aware of the criticism of WARREN 1954, that it could merely 
be a chance or random alignment of stones, or a route chosen perhaps by the subconscious 
will of Dr. Rudge. Having read through the MS many times, and followed the trackway on 
maps in order to check the grid references and to prepare the Map (page iii), I remain 
uncommitted either way, but Dr. Rudge was essentially a field man, and saw these stones, 
and did not dream them up from the comfort of his armchair. With the revival of interest 
in Pudding Stone, the time is now ripe to sally forth and check if these trackway stones are 
still there, and to place them in the context of many other records, to see if further evidence 
of a genuine alignment is forthcoming. 

Wliatever the interpretation of Rudge’s data, it is clear that Stonehenge and Grime’s Graves 
were very important Neolithic sites, between which people would have travelled to trade and 
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perhaps to worship. There exists a sweeping generalisation that ancient trackways always 
kept to high ground, but itinerant traders would have travelled on foot, moving in an 
irregular pattern from settlement to settlement, trading and seeking food and shelter. For 
them, visual markers away from the more obvious high-ways, would have been of great 
value, allowing them to navigate the sparsely populated, featureless plains and valleys of the 
time, and would have enabled them to circumnavigate obstacles such as large, fast-flowing 
rivers, which they otherwise might not have anticipated, so requiring a hazardous crossing 
or time-consuming detour. This may go some way to explaining the apparent meanderings 
of Dr. Rudge’s route. 


Against this viewpoint, visual markers might seem to be of little use in an England still 
densely wooded. However it appears that the trackway follows a route that is, and probably 
was, often thinly or un-wooded as the result of poor sandy or stony soil. This would have 
had the additional benefit of giving little cover to ambushing enemies or predators (wolves 
and bears were still common 5000 years ago). 

I will add a note of caution: Dr. Rudge uses the terms "conglomerate" and "puddingstone" 
in a rather loose sense, for in the Stonehenge area and eastwards these ought to be mainly 
sarsen-stones (some with pebble stringers); and as one progresses eastwards along the 
Trackway, one would expect to encounter Denner Hill Sandstone (a variety of sarsen), 
Bradenham Puddingstone and Hertfordshire Puddingstone, all of which are of late Palaeocene 
age (approximately 55 million years old). As one travels into Essex, "iron-puddingstone 
will be encountered: this is a gravelly conglomerate of subangular flints, cemented with iron 
oxide, and commonly found in the gravel beds in that county; it is of Quaternary age (less 
than 1 million years old), and similar iron-cemented gravels are found in Suffolk and 
Norfolk. Many churches in East Anglia contain this conglomerate. 

The Bibliography contains a list of Dr. Rudge’s previous papers on Puddingstone and the 
Trackway, as well as a semi-autobiographical one (1984). 

Due to the recent controversy created by a team at the Open University concerning 
Stonehenge, a reading list for that monument is given, so that the interested reader can 
follow the continuing debate over the "myth" of long-distance transportation of the 
Bluestones and Sarsens. If nothing else, the Open University team’s papers show that even 
distinguished academics occasionally indulge in armchair pipe-dreams. 


Publisher’s footnote: Following Dr. Rudge’s death in 1984, the complete collection of his 
field notes and files were deposited at the Passmore Edwards Museum, Lx)ndon. Regrettably 
the Passmore Edwards Museum closed during the summer of 1994. 
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MAP to show The Lost Trackway and known Ancient Trackways 
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INTRODUCTION 

by Dr. Ernest A. Rudge 


I had no formal education in the science of Archaeology. I was trained as a 
teacher, and a teacher of Chemistry; but the principles of research that one uses 
in any science are the same, and there is no difference in the way you regard 
archaeology or, say, mathematics. You should always be meticulously careful 
in your observations, not to let your own feelings intrude over them; you should 
record everything whether you like it or not, for the one fact you do not like 
may be the true one. Now, my approach to the science of archaeology has been 
that of a surface investigator, for I have always regarded the surface of the 
Earth as a palimpsest, on which objects of previous periods in the world’s 
history have left their mark. In fact, the surface of Britain is strewn with such 
palimpsests, the most notable being those from the size of Stonehenge, right 
down to the small boulder of stone, sticking out from a point where it should 
not have been. Note everything, write down everything, consider everything, 
and do not let your own ideas creep in and hide your objective. Most assuredly 
you will come in for a great deal of criticism. As Professor Agassiz said to his 
students at the time of the Darwin Controversy "When a new and startling fact 
is introduced, people first say ‘It isn’t true’, then they say ‘It isn’t orthodox’, 
and finally they say ‘We knew all about it all the time ’". Now that is the fate 
of everyone who raises a new idea. R.J.C. Atkinson, in his book on 
"Stonehenge" (1979) has expressed a similar opinion. He wrote "The wild 
fancies of today become the orthodoxies of tomorrow". So do not be deterred 
from your opinion, for, if your logic is sound, your observations unbiased, you 
have nothing to fear from your critics. 
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PREFACE 

In the late 1940s, when the wartime restrictions on the purchase of petrol for private motoring were 
still in force, I was limited in the use of my small car to a range of a few miles from my home. 
Residing almost on the western fringe of Epping Forest, I sought out some of the lesser-known and 
more remote of the hamlets which lie hidden among its green roads and farm tracks. 

Much of Epping Forest forms a low plateau, rarely more than 300 feet O.D. on a foundation layer 
of London Clay overlying sand and gravel beds of the Reading and Thanet Series. In these lower 
strata are patches of indurated conglomerate, consisting of flint pebbles held in a solid matrix of 
silicified sand, and known locally as "puddingstone". Almost entirely overlying the London Clay are 
sands and gravels of glacial origin. On the east the altitude falls away gradually to the valley of the 
River Roding, a minor tributary of the Thames, while on the west a steeper declivity leads down to 
the valley of a larger tributary - the River Lea. Near the foot of this western slope, known as Galley 
Hill, is the small hamlet of Holyfield, a group of a few cottages and a farm. The centre of the hamlet 
is a small triangular "green", and on one side of this green stood a boulder of the "puddingstone" 
conglomerate. It stood upright on a wide base, was cone-shaped, and about thirty inches in height. 

My first reaction was to look upon the Holyfield boulder as merely a "glacial erratic", specimens of 
which of all sizes and rock materials lie strewn upon the surface of the glacial deposits of Britain; 
but the special regard held by the local villagers for this particular stone aroused my curiosity. I 
found, on enquiry, that it was well-known to residents over a wide and scattered area, and, in most 
cases, it was known along with "one other", but never the same "other". In other words, it seemed 
I had stumbled across a scrap of country lore which had been dormant for a long time. A forest 
ranger told me of a similar puddingstone hidden in the dense undergrowth of Deerpark Wood, a 
quarter of a mile to the east. It was known to the late gamekeeper, whose widow still lived in 
Holyfield. To her I went to ask where it could be found, and the old lady affirmed that when she and 
her husband were young, she would take his midday lunch to the wood, and they sat upon the stone 
together. A poacher whom I met on the slope of Galley Hill told me of a third stone, somewhere on 
the Forest boundary, and this was later confirmed by a young ploughman working in an adjacent 
field. An elderly tomato-grower described yet another behind the garden of a cottage facing Fishers 
Green Lane; the cottage was being demolished to make room for a modern house. I managed to see 
this stone a week before it was buried in the foundations of the new building. 

And so the tally of conglomerate boulders continued, as one after another I heard of them from the 
village folk. The stones were by no means in a straight line, but led me eastwards to the plateau of 
Epping Upland. Some I found and photographed; some had been destroyed, and some existed only 
in the memories of the villagers; but so purposeful they appeared to be, that I decided to follow in 
the direction they seemed to point out to me. 

So, for the next twenty-five years I travelled far and wide, in a quest for an answer to the riddle of 
these strangely fascinating boulders - did they conceal some hitherto unnoticed function? - or was I 
embarking on a course which would prove to be nothing more than the result of too vivid an 
imagination? 

In the following pages I have set down the true details of that quest, and the conclusions I have been 
led to make. 


Let my readers judge for themselves. 
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PARTI 

Summary of Researches 

Holyfield, the tiny hamlet where the subject of these researches had its beginnings, lies along the 
Broxbourne Road, east of the River Lea, and about two miles north of Waltham Abbey. The 
Holyfield puddingstone boulder stood starkly obvious on its little patch of common ground, as though, 
or so it seemed, to beckon us (my wife Lilian and myself) to follow the pathway to the east. 
Relying at first on local folk-memory, several other boulders of this unique stone-type were recorded; 
some confirmed by personal observation, others by the corroborated statements of local villagers. 
Only one of these, a farmer at Parvill’s Farm, where the boulder stood beside the farm approach 
road, assured me that he had heard that a series of such boulders led through Deerpark Wood to 
Holyfield. 

No published account of the history, geography or topography of Essex contained any reference to 
these stones, except one, namely, a paper printed in the Essex Naturalist, the organ of the Essex Field 
Club, in the year 1913, in which Dr. A.E. Salter listed "Sarsen, Basalt and other Boulders in Essex". 
Salter had acquired an automobile, then a very early vehicle of its type, in which he toured the 
countryside. Consequently his list records only those boulders which could be seen from the road, 
and, although the Holyfield stone was noted by him, no other member of the series appears in his list. 
Salter was probably inspired by the "Reports of the British Association Committee on Erratic 
Boulders”, which began in 1873 with Charnwood Forest, and continued, with an annual report, until 
1910. Most of the reports deal with the Midland and Northern Counties. It was left to Salter to 
publish his lists for Essex and Hertfordshire. 

From Parvill’s Farm the narrow lane led eastwards, down a slight dip and up the further slope known 
as Orange Hill, eventually to reach the village of Old Epping. On Orange Hill a conglomerate stone 
was reported, now concealed beneath the debris of soil and turf removed periodically from the road 
surface, and thrown on the roadside bank. Another conglomerate a hundred yards further along lies 
at the corner of a barn, and a short distance beyond is Old Epping church. The name in the 
Domesday Book is Eppingas - the settlement of the people of the Upland - and here we have almost 
imperceptibly climbed from the Lea Valley to the plateau of south Essex. The old church was built 
in the 12th Century, but so badly over-restored in 1878 that no feature of the original building 
remains. The thought occurred to me that perhaps the line of boulders leading to this spot was an 
early device to guide travellers from Waltham Abbey to Epping Upland village; but this idea was 
discarded, for it would have been an unsuitable route to take. There was little of the village to be 
seen. Facing the church was the narrow, overgrown lane which once led to the village windmill, now 
demolished. Two or three small houses were all that was left of the village main street; and a 
footpath leading down a slope from the churchyard ended beside a young maple tree, the descendant 
I was told of a long series of maples which grew on the site. It was known as the Court Leet Maple, 
shown on old maps as "Cut Maple" where for centuries the Court Leet, the governing body of the 
parish, met to decide municipal affairs. I learned that one of the last of its meetings, early in the 17th 
Century, met here to appoint the village constable. 

Yet my trail of conglomerate boulders did not end at Epping, but continued eastwards, following an 
unclassified road leading to the Harlow road (B 1397) [b 1393 - Ed.], and passing Pinchtimber Farm 
and Hayleys Manor Farm. At the firstnamed farm the boulder which once stood on the roadside had 
been broken up, and the fragments used to reinforce the banking of the horse-pond opposite the 
farmhouse. They were clearly visible during one hot dry summer. Then, in a field near Hayleys 
Manor house was a very large boulder, standing prominently on a small hillock a few yards from the 
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gate. Across Crabb’s Green, and along a footpath, the Harlow road was reached, and there, beside 
the remains of a stile, was a very large boulder, deeply embedded in the soil. It was of the now 
familiar conglomerate, and, following the same easterly direction, across the Harlow road, and 
skirting the grounds of an old wayside inn (the Cross Keys), I was led towards a farmstead along a 
"right-of-way". Since my first visit to this area a motorway, the Mil, has been constructed, from 
East London to Cambridge, cutting across my route, yet the "right-of-way" has been recognised by 
a slender footbridge spanning the motorway. 

The full details of the position of each link in the chain of boulders will be given in due course, in 
Part II, but mention must here be made of the discoveries in the group of villages known as the 
"Lavers", about three miles east of Harlow. At High Laver I was told by the local schoolmistress, 
of a boulder "very similar to the Holyfield stone" which once stood on the roadside, but was broken 
up to add to the hard-core beneath a cemented entrance road to the adjacent farm; and of another 
which was once in the churchyard of High Laver church and was now in the farmyard adjacent to the 
church. But the most important discovery was made a mile or two further on, at the little church of 
Magdalen Laver, for here, buried in the foundation layers of the Saxon rubble north wall, was a large 
conglomerate boulder. The stone was embedded in the foundations of the north-west corner of the 
nave. Another similar block could be seen towards the north-east corner, but at this point, the 
chancel north wall had been joined to the nave so neatly that it was not easy to decide where the nave 
ended and the chancel began. Adding to the confusion, the church had been "restored" twice in the 
previous century, in 1875 and again in 1887. Yet the occurrence of the puddingstone blocks in what 
was undoubtedly the original foundation course of the wall suggested that the trail I had been 
following must have been in existence not later than the Saxon period. It also made it imperative that 
close inspection of the walls of all churches met with in this way should be a matter of routine. 

It was not long before other examples appeared. Led by the boulders, we came to a slight rise in the 
ground, with an uninterrupted view to the east. On the skyline, about a half-mile away, stood a tiny 
church with a stone-built tower almost as large as itself. This was the Saxon church of Beauchamp 
Roding, one of a group of seven or eight villages scattered around the vicinity of the River Roding, 
and known collectively as "The Rodings". At our next objective, Beauchamp Roding, in the grass at 
the north-east corner of the church lay a very large puddingstone. From its size there is little doubt 
that, standing erect, it would be visible for a very great distance. Enquiries revealed the legend 
around the stone: how it was moved down the slope towards the river, when it was decided to build 
the church, only to discover the next morning that it had moved supernaturally back to its original 
position on the hilltop - a legend which is met with in many similar situations throughout England. 
To me, the legend and the position suggested a pre-Saxon antiquity. 

The River Roding is easily fordable at this point, flowing shallow over a shingle bed, and on the far 
side is the sister church and village of Berners Roding. Still further to the east lies the village of 
Broomfield, and on the north side of the village green stands the church on its Saxon foundations. 
The south wall is of the familiar flint and stone rubble, with here and there fragments of Roman tile, 
but more to the point was the great boulder built into the south wall, in such a way that about a foot 
of it protrudes outwards like a great stone excrescence (see photograph, plate 7, facing page 184 in 
RUDGE 1954). 

A full catalogue of the boulders along our path is not essential here, and a detailed list will appear 
in Part II. It is enough to mention the main features. In the first place there was no uniformity in 
their distribution, the main factor being apparently that each stone occupied a position where it could 
be seen from a distance, and always was the tendency for it to stand on patches of lighter soil, such 
as sand or gravel. Rivers or streams were crossed at fords, many of which are still in use, and 
clearly marked with a boulder on the bank. Above all else, every boulder was of the easily 
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recognisable pebbly conglomerate. They were by no means in a straight line, but the direction veered 
sometimes quite suddenly to avoid a stream, or perhaps a low-lying area. Here and there were gaps 
in the series, often of several miles, but always, sooner or later, the familiar pattern of boulder 
distribution would be found. 

After crossing the River Chelmer at Broomfield the trail is lost for four miles, to reappear in Ivy 
Wood, and to lead to the great stone at White Notley, beside the road from Witham to the Notleys. 
This boulder was noted by Salter, and had been recorded many years beforehand as an ancient 
landmark, and at the time, standing before the village smithy. The smithy has long since disappeared, 
but the stone is a prominent object at the roadside. 

The River Blackwater is forded at Feeringbury, where the stream runs shallow, and the ford-stone 
lies on its eastern bank, incongruously next to a petrol-pump belonging to the nearby farm. Then on 
to Marks Tey, where there is a change in the direction towards the north, and away from the 
Colchester sites. Up to this point I had no preconceived ideas of the ultimate goal of this alignment. 

I found it hard to believe that Holyfield was the terminus of so long a series, and therefore made 
some tentative excursions to the west. For several miles the route was lost in the maze of rivers and 
waterways, railroads and road developments, but eventually a re-appearance of the familiar sequence 
was found'on the west of Cheshunt. I was now in Hertfordshire where this Tertiary concretion of 
the Reading Beds lies in great masses beneath the soil, and on that account is known as Hertfordshire 
Puddingstone. Yet, to my now practised eye, the distinct appearance of the deliberately placed 
boulders was a sure guide, and mile by mile I was led towards the City of St Albans. 

It was at this time I made my only inspired guess concerning the ultimate objective of the stone 
sequence, for, crossing into Suffolk on towards the gravels of the Brecklands, and with the famous 
ford of the Little Ouse at Thetford before me, I looked beyond and saw the prehistoric flint-mining 
area of Grimes Graves. 

In 1914, the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia produced a very detailed report on the Grimes Graves 
area, with a fully detailed plan which showed, at the south-eastern corner of the enclave, a mound 
labelled "tumulus", surmounted by a small dot labelled simply "stone". Subsequently I visited the 
famous site, and met the custodian: an elderly man who had witnessed the activities of 1914, and who 
knew the stone. Since then, I learnt, it had been dislodged and rolled to a hollow at the foot of the 
mound. There I found it - a block of the now familiar conglomerate (see photograph, plate 4, 
opposite page 24 in RUDGE, E. A. & E.L. 1952(a)). To me it represented the final link of the long 
chain I had followed through three counties, and I felt justified in publishing an account of my work 
in various journals (see BIBLIOGRAPHY, pp. 23-24). I had received so much assistance and relevant 
information from those to whom I had hitherto spoken of my search, that it seemed possible that the 
memories of perhaps a few readers may retain a hint of other boulders still to be found. For in the 
attempt to link the Grimes Graves area at Thetford to the Essex section I found long distances 
completely void. At first, the trail southwards from Thetford was well marked - across Barham 
Common, thence by an old track known as the "Cowpath", parallel to the main road from Bury St 
Edmunds to Thetford, to Ingham, then Timworth, and Hall Farm, and there the trail ceased. Search 
was made in every direction from Bury St Edmunds southwards, but no trace of conglomerate 
appeared, until two large specimens were discovered on the roadside near Felsham. Later I had 
information about a large puddingstone found a little below ground level in a field somewhere near 
Sutton Hall cottages. This would be a mile or two west of Felsham and, if projected back to Hall 
Farm, the route would cross a little-known feature, namely a tumulus bearing the name of Eastlow 
Hill. This tumulus reminds one very forcibly of those associated with the mining area of Grimes 
Graves, but, in default of further proof, this must remain speculative. 
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From Felsham southwards was another wide gap in the sequence, to the next boulder at Cross Green, 
recently discovered, then turning south to Hitcham, Bildeston and Kersey. The line of stones then 
tends towards the south-west, to Whitestreet Green, and to the gravelly plain of Leavenheath, whence 
south to Wissington on the Stour, where a pedestrian ford has been known for centuries. Across the 
Stour the track is in Essex, and with no dearth of boulders to guide us, we ford the Colne at 
Fordstreet, and eventually link up with the series from Holyfield. Plotting these points, from 
Thetford to Essex, it is obvious that for some reason the original travellers who marked out the 
course, made a very wide sweeping curve to the east, with its most easterly point at Kersey, before 
returning to pursue a southerly direction; and for a long time I attempted to find this reason. Finally, 
I found the answer in the physical features of the Suffolk landscape. The unknown travellers who had 
at some time in the past surveyed this ingeniously identifiable route had noticed a feature which had 
escaped my attention. From north to souA along this part of Suffolk was a low ridge, nowhere more 
than 300 feet O.D., but sufficient to act as a watershed. On the west of this low ridge was the River 
Lark, with its extensive basin, flowing deep and wide over the clay-lands of Cambridgeshire and 
thence across the Fens, to empty its sluggish waters into the Wash. It was a low-lying terrain, 
difficult even for the Romans to cross. On the eastern slope of the central ridge the water-courses 
were small, shallow, and easily fordable, with no large rivers to negotiate; and the trail of boulders 
followed the crest of this ridge. Consider these contours: the Lark valley 100 feet, Eastlow Hill 250 
feet, Felsham 300 feet. Kersey 180 feet, but the River Brett into which the Kersey Brook flows is 
merely 70 feet O.D. In this manner the pedestrian traveller would be sure of a firm path on a 
gravelly soil, by following this wide sweeping curve, from Bury St Edmunds to the River Stour, with 
its diversions to keep to the higher contours. 

Turning to the western end of the line of boulders, at Holyfield, and the River Lea at Cheshunt, into 
Hertfordshire, I received very considerable assistance from two sources. One was a list of surface 
boulders listed by Dr. A.E. Salter (1911), who, it will be recalled, also listed those of Essex (1913), 
and the second was a report by a Hertfordshire antiquarian society of the plotting of a Roman road 
from St Albans to Cheshunt, punctuated by puddingstone boulders. As with Essex, Salter’s list was 
incomplete, but the assumed "Roman road" series included some diversions involving searches in 
places too remote to be approached by motor-car. Moreover, as this research progressed it became 
more and more apparent that it was none too soon, for urban developments of housing, roads and 
transport were rapidly destroying the evidence I sought. For instance, at Flamstead End, on the 
western boundary of Cheshunt, stood a boulder marking the passage across a tiny rivulet which 
flowed from Golfs Oak to the River Lea, and attested by several of the older local inhabitants. But 
today, stone, rivulet and watersplash have all disappeared beneath a new housing estate, and the 
puddingstone which stood for so long beside the roadside at Gardener’s Farm is now an object of 
fading memories. Similarly, a boulder stood at the foot of Dig-Dag Hill, about half-a-mile to the 
north-west of the Flamstead End location. The hostess of a nearby inn remembered it well, because 
at closing time on Saturdays, those of her customers who came by horse-drawn farm cart to the inn 
for a convivial evening frequently collided with the boulder on dark nights, sometimes with disastrous 
results. Yes, she knew that stone well, for it was a famous object. But when it was decided to bring 
an omnibus route to Hammond Street, to serve a growing urban community in an expanding housing 
estate, it was the fate of this conspicuous boulder to be uprooted and thrown into a roadside bank. 

Short interludes of unconventional conversation have elicited much information leading to the 
discovery of the boulders; and it was other chance encounters of this nature that led me to the sites 
of others, although the stones have not been seen. A park-keeper patrolling the grounds of Hatfield 
House assured me that a boulder stood somewhere in the densely overgrown jungle of rhododendrons 
in Millwards Park - the southern and rather neglected extension of the Hatfield House estate; an 
observant local resident reported that she saw the Bullens Green boulder being buried in the 
foundations of one of the houses of the housing estate - and many were sorry to see it go, for it was 
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considered by many to have a special significance. Indeed, I was often impressed by the sensitivity 
of Hertfordshire people to their environment. Hence when the trail had led to the City of St Albans, 
an almost complete series of boulders survived, although many had been broken up to serve as 
rockery stones. Typical of this respect for antiquity shown by an earlier generation of a century ago 
was the action of the builder of New Kent Road, St Albans: a compact row of terraced houses built 
along the course of a footpath. Beside this path he found a conglomerate boulder - quite a small 
specimen - and, feeling that it possibly had an unknown significance, he carefully replaced it, in the 
tiny frontage of number 27 (see photograph, page 210 in RUDGE, E.A. & E.L. 1952(b)). 

Continuing the line of New Kent Road to the summit of the hill on which St Albans has been built, 
there stood at one time the largest boulder of the City’s series. It must have been a strikingly 
prominent object, particularly if approached from the direction of the New Kent Road footpath, so, 
to preserve this view of the stone, a short covered pedestrian passage named "Sovereign Way" was 
constructed in the crowded lines of shops erected when this area became a market. The great summit 
stone is no longer in its place but was taken carefully down to the Museum in Hatfield Road, where, 
neatly labelled, it holds pride of place on the forecourt; presumably in case some future antiquarian 
should discover its functional significance, and return it to its site, to become once again a hazard to 
20th Century traffic. 

From this summit boulder the line of stones led downhill to the west, towards the little River Ver, 
and to the ancient ford which spans it at this point. The fordstone still exists today, built at the end 
of a short passage called Jones Yard, where it rests against the wail of the end cottage. Confusing 
indeed is the huge boulder standing a few yards away, on a grass patch in front of Kingsbury Mill, 
and which was dug from the riverbed in the year of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. 

All these details were related to me by an elderly lady, a native of St Albans, and the daughter of the 
builder of New Kent Road. She also saved me a great deal of time and effort by herself tracing the 
whole sequence of stones from one side of the City to the other. Finally, you will not find New Kent 
Road today, nor the old footpath along which it was once built, nor the stone which stood before 
number 27. All were swept away by the improvements of recent years, and New Kent Road is now 
part of a car-park. But Sovereign Way is still there, and the view of the street corner where the 
summit stone once stood. In all, I found my experience in exploring the City of St Albans very 
rewarding, and very moving. 

From St Albans to the county boundary, the boulders led to Kings Langley and Towerhill. It had 
become much more difficult to distinguish between the man-placed stones of the track and the much 
more numerous natural boulders, for this part of Hertfordshire was covered by a sub-stratum of 
gravels containing the conglomerates, and every hollow held an outcrop. But across the boundary 
and into Buckinghamshire the trail became more obvious to our by now practised eyes, and westwards 
the road through the village of Botley brought us to the brow of the descent into the little town of 
Chesham. At the foot of the hill was the small market square of the old town, once distinguished by 
a standing stone. Unfortunately this puddingstone had been removed - being considered an 
obstruction to the free flow of traffic - first to a remote corner of the main street, and then carted 
away and dumped. Across the market place was a row of shops, with a pedestrian passage, like 
Sovereign Way at St Albans, preserving what was clearly a right-of-way to the west. A few yards 
beyond, this path led to the foot of a low mound, known as "The Bury", on the summit of which was 
the parish church of Chesham, which turned out to be one of the most surprising of all the churches 
associated with the trail of boulders; for under every corner and every buttress was a large 
puddingstone, resting in the now familiar position on the foundation layers. It is a cruciform 
building, and the stones were under the quoins of the transepts, making in all an almost complete 
stone circle; complete, that is, except for the north wall of the nave. The history of the church 
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explained this abnormality. During the early years of the church the north wall was deemed to be 
unsafe, and was pulled down, and rebuilt a few feet inwards, thus making the nave so much 
narrower. The stones were considered of importance, and were preserved in a heap. At a later date, 
the nave wall was re-erected on its original foundations, but the puddingstones were not redistributed 
each to a buttress, but all were built into a grotesque and untidy heap to make the north-eastern 
buttress. The builder had saved the stones, without knowing the purpose of their inclusion in the 
fabric of the church, but by a fortunate chance a document of the tenth century has survived, from 
which can be deduced the manner of the foundation of the town. In it, the name is given as 
Caestaeles hamm, an Anglo-Saxon name which means "the ham or settlement with (or by) a castle 
or heap of stone". The Anglo-Saxon immigrants would have been aware of the walled city of 
Verulam, with its fortifications and great entrance gate opening on to Watling Street. Pressing on 
to the west they would see before them, from the crest of Botley Hill, a solitary standing stone, like 
a sentinel in the path, and behind it a low hill, on the summit of which was a circle of great stones. 
It would be considered by these Saxons to be another Roman fort, deserted and no doubt ruinous, 
truly a "caestaeles" or castle, but looking so like a heap of stones. So the settlement which later 
became known as Chesham, and thus recorded by the Norman scribes a century later in the 
Domesday Book, was founded; the solitary standing stone was the village totem, later to be the 
Market Stone and the centre point of the primitive Saxon village. 

Turning now to consider the name of the first town reached after crossing the River Lea into 
Hertfordshire - Cheshunt. The earliest reference appears to be the name entered in the Domesday 
Book as Caestaleshunt, a name which place-name students are unwilling to speculate upon. Most 
explanations have linked it with some aspect of hunting, ignoring the significance of the first syllable 
which suggests a castle or heap of stones. Although at this point our stone track crosses a branch of 
the Roman "Ermine Street", which supports the possibility of a Roman station situated here, no 
stones, heaped or otherwise, have been reported. On the other hand, less than a half-mile to the south 
are the ruins of Cheshunt Great House, once a very extensive Tudor building and the focus of the 
original village of Old Chesham, into the foundations of which may well have been included any stone 
lying in the vicinity. 

The section from Chesham to Great Missenden strikingly resembles that from Thetford to Bury St 
Edmunds, being a right-of-way across open ground and marked with a series of boulders, and parallel 
to and a short distance from the main road between these towns. At Great Missenden will be found 
the same means of preserving this right-of-way which we found at St Albans and again at Chesham; 
across the Missenden High Street the route passes through a passage at the side of The George Inn, 
thence in the same westward direction through a pedestrian tunnel under the railway track, and on 
to Andlow’s Farm, where once stood the largest puddingstone boulder in the county, and which is 
now standing in the stockyard. The path now follows the eastern slope of the Chilterns for several 
miles, and I was very fortunate in having the assistance of a resident in tracing an almost complete 
series of the boulders, standing beside a well-defined footpath. The Chilterns have the appearance 
of a fan of pleated material linked to a pivot. Imagine Wycombe to be the pivot, the range of hills 
then assumes the form of the pleats of the fan, with alternating hill-tops and "bottoms", the path thus 
undulating as one proceeds from the north-east towards the south-west. Whereas our route adheres 
to the eastern slope, the Icknield Way traverses the summit and western slopes, and never comes into 
contact with the conglomerate track in this area. 

A well-marked route brought me to the famous house and park of Stonor (SU 744 892) - the "stony 
hillside" - and here was another striking relic of the past: a complete stone circle, ruinous when I first 
saw it, but restored after its significance had been explained, and a large protruding puddingstone 
built into the quoin of the Saxon chapel attached to the house. The authenticity of the stone circle 
was confirmed by its inclusion on a 17th Century map of the district, and also by an oil painting of 
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the same age, hanging on the wall of the lounge of Stonor House. In this, it is shown as a complete 
circle of small standing stones, situated immediately before the entrance to the house. 

A mile further brought me to Soundness House (SU 711 872) in the grounds of which is a curious 
listed monument of unknown age or function, and known as Nell Gwynne’s Bower. It consists of 
some very large boulders, some of sarsen and others of conglomerate, in a quadrilateral enclosure 
surround^ by tall and ancient yew trees. 

This brief summary comes to an end, after crossing the Thames and the Kennet. The Thames would 
present little difficulty to our pedestrian traveller. One dry summer, some years ago, I was at 
Wallingford. Downstream, the lock gates had been opened for some reason, and a free flow of the 
river had lowered its level so much that, wading to the middle of the river, I could reach down and 
gather from the gravelly bottom specimens of large freshwater mussels. Across the Kennet, perhaps 
at Kintbury, the trail led on to Hungerford and Stype, thence to the Bedwyns, where the direction has 
now tended towards the south-west. But now, a new factor has developed to bring a halt to my 
further progress, for age and infirmity made extensive travelling more difficult to sustain. There is 
however little doubt that future search will produce evidence that this astonishing trail of boulders, 
every one of which is of the recognisable conglomerate, will lead to the crossing of the River Avon 
at the ford at Milstone, where, according to Atkinson, the bluestones from Preseli were brought, 
having been transported by water upstream. 

And, if I am permitted to give a final speculation on the climax of this long quest, across the River 
Avon the traveller would look down the "Avenue" and would see, standing squarely before him like 
a solitary sentinel, the Heel Stone of the Stonehenge complex, just as he saw it at Chesham and 
elsewhere. One final very significant point - this approach to Stonehenge, the Heel Stone, the perfect 
outer circle of ditch and bank, and the Aubrey Holes, are all associated with the earliest stages of the 
Stonehenge monument, and the accumulated evidence of the existence of an ingeniously guided route 
from the flint mines, suggests that the people who constructed the route were contemporaries of the 
constructors of the first stages of Stonehenge. Consulting the authority of Professor Piggott, they 
were the inhabitants of Britain subsequent to the indigenous Mesolithic tribes, and whom he names 
the "Secondary Neolithic", and that the many variants of these immigrants arrived on our eastern and 
southern shores. He envisaged that these people, living much as the tinkers and gypsies do today in 
many parts of the Continent, were moving about at will with small herds of poor-quality cattle, 
engaged in hunting and fishing, and the trading of such products as antlers, hides, dried fish, and 
perhaps the products of the flint-mining industry. 
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PART II 

Detailed itinerary of The Lost Trackway 

The surface of Britain today may be described as a kind of palimpsest on which innumerable 
evidences of the past have intruded. When these are relics of periods before the written word, one 
is afforded no indication of age, authorship or meaning, and the archaeologist is forced to make as 
intelligent a deduction as his experience warrants. In the foregoing pages, all the accumulated 
evidence pointed to one logical conclusion, that this was a manmade alignment of boulders of one 
specific kind of rock, and easily recognisable by even the most ignorant of geology. It was as if each 
stone in a later literate society, carried the name of its destination in bold lettering. It was, in my 
view, an incontrovertible conclusion. Every stone of the series was a "puddingstone", a name which 
aptly describes its appearance, unhewn and unworked in any way. Some are small and could readily 
be carried by one man, others were of a size which would require the combined effort of several to 
position them. They were irregularly spaced, the determining factor being apparently the ability to 
see from one stone to the next. Many were quite obviously not in their original positions, for some 
had been built into church foundations of a later date, some moved to form wheel-guards at corners 
of buildings, and others moved from the middle of a field to its border, in the interests of farming. 

There are many gaps along the route, and there must be many stones yet to be discovered, some, no 
doubt, in the more remote and wooded patches of the countryside, waiting to be recorded. For some 
obscure reason, generations of rustic folk have shown a reluctance to interfere with them. It is only 
in very recent years, with the introduction of mechanised farming and the opening up of the 
countryside, that boulders have systematically been destroyed. There is little doubt that I began this 
research at the most opportune time, when motor traffic had not built up to an extent demanding road 
improvements, and intensive cultivation brought under the plough every available space, when hedges, 
woods and thickets were grubbed out, ditches filled in, and fields extended in size. The searcher of 
today will be fortunate indeed to find a boulder hitherto undiscovered, in the situation where it was 
originally set up; and it should be borne in mind that the catalogue in the following list represents the 
unremitting efforts of over twenty years. All the stones which have been found have been 
photographed and so a record kept, and deposited in the Passmore Edwards Museum, Stratford, East 
London, although a greater number have vanished. Yet rarely has the stone been eliminated Ifom 
living memory, and local inhabitants should be questioned. 

Finally, the searcher should endeavour to view the track as the prehistoric traveller would have done: 
look for the next boulder where it should appear boldly in view when there were no trees or buildings 
to impede the outlook; look at the ground beneath the feet, for he always kept to light and gravelly 
uplands; look for a ford over a stream, large or small, where the water runs shallow over a sandy 
bed; and, most important of all, every stone must be a puddingstone, without exception, recognisable 
as such without the slightest hesitation. 

Some years ago, R.J.C. Atkinson suggested that the problem of the transport of the heavy 
"bluestones" from the Preseli Mountains of Wales to Stonehenge was solved by floating them on rafts 
on the River Avon, and he succeeded in demonstrating the feasibility of this piethod, using blocks of 
concrete of the size and weight of the bluestones. Similarly, the validity of this flint trail, from 
Grimes Graves mines (TL 817 897) to Stonehenge (SU 122 421), was tested by making the journey, 
noting the position of every stone encountered, of the place-names that may have a relevance, and 
of the gaps in the continuity. 
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Having bartered his dried fish, antlers, ropes and cordage for roughly-hewn flint, perhaps hauled on 
wooden sleds or suspended from the backs of pack-animals, the trader would leave Grimes Graves 
by the mound at the south-east corner of the area (TL 816 895). This mound and the stone which 
once stood upon it are now outside the boundary fence, and threatened by the dense plantations of 
the Forestry Commission. The mound should be preserved as part of the complex. A mile to the 
south-east he would have seen a second similar mound, pointing the way down Gallows Hill towards 
the ford over the Little Ouse River. From Gallows Hill (TL 862 848) the track enters Thetford by 
the railway station (TL 868 836) and continues in the same direct line towards the famous ford along 
St Nicholas Street, one side of which is lined with an unbroken series of puddingstone boulders from 
the station to the river. 

There is no shortage of conglomerates at Thetford. They are scattered on both sides of the little 
bridge which now spans the Ouse, where no less than eight roads of various ages converge; for it was 
probably a ford in the days of the primitive aboriginal inhabitants. To the Saxons its was Theadford - 
"the peoples’ford". 


[Editor’s note: from now on, a running total of miles from Grimes Graves will appear in bold type in the left-hand margin]. 


6 We have come a mere six miles from the mines, but here at the ford is a suitable place to rest, to 
water the animals, and to prepare for the long trek south across the dry sandy Brecklands. Two 
immense boulders, standing before "The Makings" on the river bank, although probably not in their 
original positions, emphasise the importance of the Ouse crossing. 

Crossing the river and continuing south, the road keeps to the Bury St Edmunds road (A134), across 
Barnham Cross Common. There is nothing left of the ancient cross but the flat stone base, on which 
the shaft once stood, and no trace of a conglomerate could be found. But at the Grafton Arms, 
Barnham (TL 865 796) a large puddingstone lies in the yard, and was probably used as a mounting- 
8 block. We are now about two miles from Thetford, and leave the modern road to divert to the 
west, passing Barnham Station and leading to North Farm (TL 859 790). Thence a footpath leads 
due south, joining an unmade farm track to West Farm (TL 860 767), Culford Lodge, then Culford 
Heath (TL 858 747), Neville House Farm (TL 855 735) and Bodney Farm (TL 854 721), at each of 
which is a small boulder, usually situated at the corner of the made lane which was named, in an 
older map of the area, the Cowpath, and proceeds south about a half-mile west of the modern road 
from Thetford to Bury St Edmunds. Its southern end, now a footpath, is at Ingham (TL 857 708) 
where our boulder is set in the ground beside the pedestrian path, and at the end of the boundary wall 
of the Griffin Inn (also known as the Cadogan Arms). 

16,17 At Ingham we are about eight miles from Thetford, and one mile further is Timworth Green, 
with one of the largest boulders along this section. The intervening woodland of Ampton Park estates 
have not been explored, but might be expected to hide an intermediate stone. The Timworth stone 
(TL 858 692), when I first saw it, stood prominently beside the "green", since when large and 
extensive horse-training stables have been built, and the stone moved to a corner, out of the way of 
increasing traffic. On my next visit the stone could not be seen, and was covered by a mass of 
vegetable debris - in short it was a rubbish dump. Succeeding in arousing the interest of one of the 
stable employees, the stone was disinterred and its further preservation ensured. 

18.5 A mile-and-a-half from the Timworth stone, across the open "green" is the "Hiring Stone" at 
Hall Farm (TL 864 762, see photograph, plate 5, opposite page 53 in RUDGE 1957). It rests against 
the end of the boundary wall of the farm, and received its name from the practice for many years of 
engaging labourers at harvest time, when they would meet at the stone for the farmer to make his 
selection. 
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At Hall Farm, Fornham, we were 18-and-a-haIf miles from the mines, satisfactorily punctuated by 
boulders, but the section which lay before me proved to be one of the most puzzling of the entire 
route. Immediately south of Hall Farm was the industrial complex of Bury St Edmunds, with its 
sugar-beet factories, and its network of service railway lines, then the grounds of the Abbey with the 
ruins of many of its buildings, and, on all four quarters of the City, a maze of streams and rivulets 
which made up the drainage system of the River Lark. 

Many fruitless journeys were made to the county, until 1 began to apply the criteria which I had 
assumed our prehistoric traveller had accepted. Suffolk is stated to be a county of flat, well-drained 
land capped by Plateau Gravels and glacial deposits. Yet the physical geography of the area shows 
a more complex pattern, for the county has a narrow spine from Fornham to Hitcham in the south- 
south-east. Nowhere does this spine exceed more than a few feet above 300 feet O.D., but this is 
sufficient to cause it to behave as a watershed. On the west is the extensive network of slow-moving 
streams forming the basin of the River Lark, flowing westwards across the claylands of 
Cambridgeshire and the Fens to The Wash, whereas on the eastern scarp the watercourses are merely 
brooks and rivulets, shallow and fast-flowing towards the inlets of the eastern coast. 

In an early visit to the county I had discovered the two very large boulders flanking the entrance to 
Felsham Hall (TL 942 570), and, assuming that they would be close to, if not upon, the track, 
searched long and unsuccessfully around Felsham. Coming finally to the conclusion that here was 
another example of the tendency among country folk to adopt these boulders for decorative purposes, 
I therefore finally decided on a new approach to the problem. Starting at Hall Farm, Fornham 
(TL 865 672) at an altitude of 175 feet, I looked for places which lay to the south-south-east, away 
from the network of watercourses around Bury St Edmunds, which were at elevations approaching 
the height of the summit of the central spine. The line crossed the following points, each step being 
at a higher altitude than the previous one, and almost in a straight line over a distance of five miles; 
they were: Hall Farm, Fornham (TL 864 672) 175 feet, across the significantly named "Plum Pudding 
Covert" (TL 870 662), to the Cattishall Tumulus (TL 885 654) 200 feet, Eastlow Tumulus (TL 899 - 
25 - 617) at 250 feet and Hall Farm, Bradfield St George (TL 908 599) at 280 feet. This was a 
slow ascent to the summit of the central scarp, and the function of the tumuli, so-called, was to raise 
the boulder which probably at some time past surmounted it, above the level of the featureless plain, 
and especially to warn the traveller that an easterly deflection is necessary to avoid the upper reaches 
of the River Lark and its many tributaries. Excavations of these mounds in the past have revealed 
nothing, and they appear to have the same function as the "tumulus" at Grimes Graves. 

For the next six or seven stages the route has not been resolved, and will await further exploration. 
A report that a large boulder was excavated from a field near Sutton Hall Cottages (TL 905 570), and 
the recent discovery of a boulder at Cross Green (TL 990 528) by Mr. John Hillaby, author and 
professional walker, are the only clues hitherto found. The track has now veered far to the east of 
the county, reaching an altitude of over 300 feet at Cross Green. Again there is a change in direction 
towards the south-east, past Hitcham church (TL 984 511) to Bildeston (TL 992 494), thence to the 
most easterly point at Kersey (TM 000 442); and for the next ten miles the way is clearly signposted 
with puddingstones, albeit in a variety of situations, and marking out a wide sweeping arc towards 
the south-west. The reason for this violent sweeping change of direction was not apparent; it may 
have been the many small rivers: the Glem, the Brett, and the upper waters of the Stour, or it may 
have been a change in the surface to Boulder Clay. Whatever the reason, by good chance it led me 
to the village of Bildeston. 
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33.5 I entered Bildeston from the south-west, by the Chelsworth road (B 1115). As I approached 
the village square, on my left was the pine-wood end of the first house facing it, and at the end of 
the wall were the garage gates, which by chance stood ajar. Through the gap I caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a puddingstone boulder (see photograph, plate 6, opposite page 54 in RUDGE 1957) 
leaning against the corner of the house, which belonged to the local doctor. From him I learned the 
story: that the stone had been standing since time immemorial in the centre of the village square, until 
in 1898 it was moved to make way for the present structure - a drinking-fountain commemorating the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. This was a new feature of the stones of the track, where the boulder had 
been adopted by a later culture as the pagan village totem, a circumstance which emphasises my 
impression of the undoubted antiquity of the puddingstone track. [Editor’s note: the following passage on 
Bildeston has been retained to record an activity which by now may sadly have ceased to exist; compare the following with 
the use of the clay pyrometer used in pottery kilns, the "lime-light" used in olden-day theatre spotlights and bread-baking 
techniques still in use today outside Britain: I have seen this type of bread oven in use in present-day Istanbul]. 


" Bildeston is one of the loveliest of English villages; it embodies the feeling that here time has halted. 
Around one was the feeling of rustic serenity, of unhurried life. And as I stood absorbing the rural 
scene, my nostrils were assailed by the delectable aroma of freshly baked cottage bread. It came from 
the village bakery at the corner of the square, where I was shown the almost extinct art of wood-fired 
bread-baking. The oven was a deep recess in a wall of the shop, and on the inside wall of it was a 
round block of white, shining quartz or silica. The baker piled an armful of dry brushwood into the 
oven, ignited it, and, by adding more fuel as required, raised the temperature until the piece of silica 
glowed with its radiated heat. It was known, said the baker, as the "oven clock", and a sure guide 
to one skilled in his trade. The fuel, ash and unburnt, was removed to the stone-flagged floor, and 
the batch of "prooved" loaves was slid into place. After a while, again determined by the skill of the 
baker, the batch of cottage loaves, emitting that irresistible smell, were withdrawn. " 

A mile to the south is the little River Brett, here no great barrier to cross, then the path rises from 
100 feet to 200 feet to Chelsworth Common. This region is remarkably inaccessible, with very few 
35 roads. One lane leads to Chelsworth Common Farm (TL 987 471). This part of the route is 
uncertain, and may well have been from Bildeston to Hedging Grange, thence across the stream, now 
spanned by footbridges, and so to the higher ground. At the Farm a large boulder has been set 
outside the door as a step, brought from somewhere on the Farm, and, incidentally, thoroughly 
scrubbed by the farmer’s wife before I was permitted to photograph it! 

A series of farm tracks and footpaths lead south to Raven’s Hall (TL 988 461) and Frog’s Hall 
(TL 983 459) - a name which will be met again later (see page 13). Then south-east to Drakestone 
Green and its small isolated farmstead and we were brought to one of the most interesting of the 
boulders. Attracted by the name "drake", usually associated with a malevolent Norse deity, 1 
enquired of the farmer about puddingstones, and was shown an immense specimen embedded in the 
soil of the orchard (TL 995 454; see photograph, plate 12, opposite page 178 in RUDGE, E.A. & 
E.L. 1950). The orchard, I was told, is on the site of a deserted village. Turning south again a 
footpath leads to the village of Kersey. 

These changes in direction, sometimes quite sudden, were clearly to follow the easiest way across an 
area of drainage of the rivers, and the detailed map records a large number of springs and rivulets 
west of our route, and designated by the frequent use of the word "rises". 

37 Kersey Street (TM 000 442) is an attractive village of a different type. It is comparatively 
young, and the product of the wool boom of a few centuries ago, when the adjacent countryside was 
depopulated and villages deserted to the prosperous weaving centres. There is no village centre, 
merely a long street leading steeply down to a brook over which is a foot bridge, and beside this is 
a boulder (TM 000 441) in the shadow of a tall tree. Entering then from the north, the first track 
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boulder lies embedded in the soil of the sidewalk (there are no pavements) a few inches from the front 
door of the end weaver’s cottage (see photograph opposite page 24 in RUDGE, E.A. & E.L. 1952). 
At the foot of the hill, the brook is not more than a few inches deep and crossed in a single stride. 
Then, to the south, the village street rises steeply to the imposing "wool" church, built by a 
prosperous wool merchant in the past. It was fortunate that I visited Kersey while this scene existed, 
for on a later visit the water-splash had gone, the tree had been cut down, and the stone buried under 
a fresh coating of tarmac. Two photographic records, however, one from the north and the other 
from the south, are in my possession. One cannot deny that Kersey is an attractive Suffolk village, 
not for its scenic appearance, but as a survival, almost complete and unchanged, of wool and weaving 
villages, of which so many mushroomed into existence. 

Kersey is the most easterly point along the entire track, and from it the south-westerly trend takes 
place. Although it is not easy to visualise the terrain as it would have appeared to the prehistoric 
surveyor, a modern contour map indicates that not only is the country to the west braided with 
rivulets draining into the basin of the River Box, but the altitude drops from the higher level of 250 
feet to little more than 100 feet. These were probably some of the factors influencing the choice of 
route southwards, over Hadleigh Heath (TL 998 415) and Polstead Heath, where at House Farm 
(c.TL 994 403) the farmer reported the finding of a large stone, later cut up to form supports for a 
foot bridge over a brook. This was seen and confirmed. 

Several seasons were employed in exploring this area of Suffolk, until in a chance visit to Whitestreet 
Green (TL 975 394), a little above the 250 foot contour, a very large round boulder was discovered, 
resting at the verge of a small green. This involved a sharp turn in direction from Polstead and half- 
a-mile beyond, to the south-west, was the valley of the River Box, but this short stretch was 
fordable, as indicated by a few fords still in use. A few yards further on is Peyton Hall (TL 967 
387), where it was reported that a stone had been built into the wall around the estate, and this may 
well have been the ford-stone. South of Peyton Hall I was told of a stone which stood at the Boxford 
parish boundary (TL 968 379), removed during the first days of the last war (World War II), and 
never returned; then the path enters what must be regarded as the most extraordinary section of the 
entire journey, for the area is a desert of sands and gravels, unsuitable for agriculture, and sparsely 
43 inhabited - Leavenheath (TL 954 372). On my first visit I was struck by the loneliness of the 
district, but today, according to reports, it is being developed as the site of a satellite town and 
overflow from the city of Colchester. It would have been ideal terrain for our original traveller, but 
before him was the most formidable obstacle to his progress - the River Stour. From Nayland 
downstream, passage would have been impossible without a ferry, but a mile or two upstream, at 
Wissington, the main stream is split into a network of small streams. During the days of the canals, 
one was cut round this complex of little rivulets, but, more to our interest, there is a usable ford, 
from Wissington (TL 955 334) used by travellers from Nayland, and crossing into the County of 
45.5 Essex, brings the traveller to a place known as Frogs Hole (TL 955 328). [see p. 12] 

The altitude had fallen from 180 feet above Wissington sharply to 70 or 75 feet at the Stour Valley, 
and across the river it rose again as sharply to the original height of 180 feet O.D. The Stour is not 
a deep waterway; in Constable’s painting of "The Haywain" at Flatford, a short distance upstream, 
the depth of the water is insufficient to cover the felloe of the wheel or the fetlock of the horse. 

On a gentle slope to the south lies Upper Dairy Farm, with a boulder leaning against the boundary 
fence; thence a series of boulders leads towards the south-south-west to the crossing of the River 
Colne; Holt Farm (TL 948 312), then by a footpath to "The Grove" and to Rams Farm, Fordham 
(TL 935 288), where a large broken boulder lies in the yard. Along the strip of higher ground the 
50 route leads to Fordstreet (TL 920 270), passing on the way Fordham Church where a boulder 
was reported but not confirmed on the roadside outside the cemetery gate. 
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There are many boulders leading down to the River Colne at this point, and the most meaningful lies 
half-buried in the footway at the corner of a shop, and from which the original building line had been 
taken. In the village of Fordstreet a large stone stands in the back garden of the "Makings" (TL 921 

269). [Editor’s note: this area is very close to Stanway, now well-known for its puddingstone, due to the lapidary work of 
Mr. Bob Burton who lives there]. 

At TL 921 263 the direction leads over Gallows Green to Aldham, where a boulder is built into the 
corner of a small shop. There is a plentiful scatter of puddingstone around here, probably from 
erosion by the River Colne, but only those of apparent antiquity have been considered. 

Hole Farm (TL 923 246), past which our route leads, but where no stone has hitherto turned up, has 

52.5 an inappropriate name, for it stands well above the country around it. At Marks Tey church 
(TL 911 238) there is a conglomerate boulder built into the base of the north wall of the tower. From 
Marks Tey an almost continuous and uninterrupted belt of glacial sands and gravels, of varying width 
and thickness, stretches westwards to the Essex border, and beyond into Hertfordshire; and we found 
that the track kept to this surface throughout. There were many gaps in the series, but the general 
direction was unmistakeable. For instance, to keep to this surface, a sharp bend towards the south- 
56 west was necessary, and hitherto no stones have been discovered until Feeringbury (TL 864 215) 
is reached. Here, a large boulder, half-buried, marks the crossing of the River Blackwater. Most 
of these streams flowing eastwards are little more than rivulets, of no great width or depth, yet they 
debouch into wide, shallow estuaries, typical of this part of the Essex coast. The Feeringbury stone 
is incongruously situated next to a modern petrol pump, supplying the local farm (see photograph, 
figure 4, page 208, in RUDGE, E.A. & E.L. 1952(b)). Continuing, a stone has been reported at 
60 Felix Hall, well-known to local villagers, but unconfirmed (TL 845 195), and at Whiteheads 
Farm (TL 808 180) the top of a boulder is visible, embedded in the yard near a cattle pen. 

At Hole Farm (TL 802 176) a farm track leads down from the farm at 250 feet O.D. to a ford over 

61.5 the River Brain, though no stone has yet been reported. The White Notley stone (TL 788 179; 
see photograph, plate 12, opposite page 178 in RUDGE, E.A. & E.L. 1950) recorded by Dr. Salter, 
is a very prominent feature, and may well have some bearing on the Brain crossing. Opposite the 
stone is Pink Lane, leading to Ivy Wood (TL 778 162), where a footpath to the west is reputed to 
have a puddingstone boulder beside it. If this be the correct direction - and this section from Notley 
to the River Chelmer has been the most difficult to unravel - it would lead the traveller to the ford 

63.5 (TL 767 151) over the River Ter at Terling. Pursuing the same general direction a wartime 
emergency airfield (TL 741 118), now abandoned, is crossed. Not unexpectedly, there were no 
surface features, the ground having been cleared of all obstructions. A mile or two beyond, the trail 
is met with once more, in the large boulder in the garden of an old manor house called "Belsteads" 
(TL 723 113). The River Chelmer lies about 500 yards further, but all trace of a possible ford has 
been obliterated by the construction of a watermill, with millraces, millponds, etc., although the 
boulder which marked the site (TL 715 105) existed in local memory until recently, when it was 
broken up and used in the foundations of a lane to the mill - the fate of so many of &ese stones. 

68.5 The Broomfield church boulder (TL 705 104) has already been described in this paper, and, 
proceeding westwards, the path enters a feature which is common in this part of Essex: a related 
group of parishes under a collective name, in this case, the Chignalls. Each has a small church, and 
few parishioners. It is doubtful if the local population of the Chignalls would fill any one of the 
churches. The first to be met with is Chignall St James, where a large boulder was found in an 
adjacent field and now rests beside the gate of Stevens Farm (TL 668 100). Next is Nightingale 
Wood, where a very large boulder stood, later to be moved to a position to the north at Mashbury 
(TL 652 116; see photograph, figure 3, page 208 in RUDGE, E.A. & E.L. 1952(b)). Loc^ 
information suggested that it had previously been moved from a site further to the south at TL 657 
108. Finally, at Boyton Hall, Roxwell (TL 657 097) is what is probably the largest puddingstone 
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boulder of all. It once stood before a cottage, but this has now gone, and the boulder stands in 
isolation, in full view over a far distance. 

71.5 So, for fourteen miles from the White Notley stone (TL 788 179) to Boyton Hall (TL 657 097) 
have been found a series of unusually large boulders, in conspicuous situations, with no scatter of 
smaller specimens between. Intensive searching over several years failed to find any other 
conglomerate stones, emphasising the truth that this exercise has never consisted in drawing an 
arbitrary line through such a scatter to suit the whim of the searcher; for every stone recorded is 

related to the route being followed. [Editor’s note: this is probably an oblique reference to the sceptical remarks in 
WARREN 1954]. 

The surface deposits of glacial gravels are particularly thick and clean, and are exploited 
commercially for building materials. There are several small streams draining this plateau of 150 feet 
O.D., and from Boyton Cross a ford (TL 648 092) over the Newland Brook leads the way towards 
the west, with the ruined church of Berners Roding (TL 608 099) in view on the eastern bank of the 
River Roding. No stone has been found in its vicinity, probably because now it is surrounded by a 
milk-bottling centre and access roads which would have required the removal of any obstructions. 

Mention has already been made of the large stone in the churchyard of Beauchamp Roding and of the 
many boulders leading towards it, so it is proposed to give here a summary, with locations, as far 
as the Holyfield stone: 

76 Beauchamp Roding church, TL 578 097. 

Woodend Farm (TL 572 102), the stone by the farm premises was found in a field in 1944 and 
moved. 

High Laver church (TL 527 087) now in an adjacent yard. 

80.5 Magdalen Laver church (TL 513 083, see photograph, plate 11, opposite page 172 in 
RUDGE, E.A. & E.L. 1950). 

Magdalen Laver Manor Farm Home meadow, TL 512 083. 

Farm entrance gate (TL 511 083) in ditch beside the gate. 

Mollman’s Corner (TL 504 076): on the evidence of a school-mistress a boulder "similar to the 
Holyfield one" stood here. 

For the next two miles the course is obscured by the scatter of stones from a number of small streams 
which have eroded down to the Reading Gravel Beds [= pebbly horizons in the Reading Beds], 
particularly the Cripsey Brook and Shonks Brook, possibly crossed at Shonks Bridge (TL 489 079). 
At Canes Farm (TL 483 064) a weathered boulder stands at the doorway, whence a path, leading west 
and crossing the M. 11 motorway by a slender footbridge, to the Thornwood Common Stone (TL 468 
058) on the roadside verge, now obscured by road-widening work. A footpath led from here across 
Crabb’s Green to Rose Farm (TL 463 053) where there was a stone in a hedgerow; then to Hayleys 
Manor Field (TL 459 059). Then at Hayleys Manor Farm (TL 448 052), a moated house, with a 
stone used as a step on the side of the moat. At Pinchtimber Farm, the roadside pond (TL 451 048) 

86.5 is lined with the broken fragments of a stone, as a protection to the bank. Chambers Manor 
barn (TL 437 042), a stone by the barn corner. Orange Hill (TL 434 040), stone now covered on 
north side of the lane by the gate to a field. Large boulder by a gate (TL 424 039) to Parvill’s Farm, 

89 whence a green road leads westwards to Deerpark Wood (TL 410 039). Galley Hill (TL 400 - 

90 - 038), a stone concealed in undergrowth, known to many, and reputedly similar to the Holyfield 
boulder (TL 387 030, see photograph, plate 11, opposite page 172 in RUDGE, E.A. & E.L. 1950). 

[Editor’s note: the Standon (Herts) stone is 12 miles just east of Grid North from the Holyfield stone]. 

In Monkhams Field (TL 384 029), embedded by a farmer, close to the Broxbourne Road (A. 112), 
on the B. 194. At Fishersgreen Corner (TL 381 027), a stone stood in the garden of a cottage at this 
road junction. The cottage was demolished in 1950 and the stone was buried. 
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The route now crosses the Lea Valley complex of waterways by a series of public paths, and it is 
possible to reach Cheshunt by a bridge built over the Leas canal. The river is divided into many 
rivulets here, and is shallow, flowing over a gravel bed, now extensively quarried for ballast. Adding 
to the complications is a railway, and no conclusions can be reached concerning the probable route. 
Leading from the bridge is a raised bank - the Causeway. It is of uncertain age or purpose, but leads 
due west to the modern town of Cheshunt, in a confused welter of roads, rivers, canals and railways, 
all from south to north, and obscuring the site of the original village. This is at Parkgate, a little to 
the west. The parish church, and south of it. Bury Green (TL 343 016), may have been the village 
centre. 

This section of the trail of boulders has been detailed in an earlier part of this paper, so the course 
across Hertfordshire will be given as a list of map references only, with such details as are necessary: 
93 Flamstead End, Parkgate, TL 346 035. Digdag Hill, TL 340 039. Appleby Street stone, TL 
332 045. Gammans Lane pond (TL 331 046), a broken boulder lining the verge (compare with 
Pinchtimber, Epping). St Lawrence Farm woods (TL 315 048), not located. Tolmer Stone (TL 304 
050) on roadside to Newgate Street, reported by the British Association’s survey of Erratics, 1880, 
unconfirmed. New Park Farm stone (TL 291 054), found by a local schoolboy in 1956, partly 

buried. [Editor’s note: this stone is two-thiids of a mile north of the puddingstone boulders in swallow-holes of the Cuffley 
Brook, Great Wood, Northaw, in which is Grimes Brook. (NB. Grim or Grime, a common name applied to ancient places, 
is a name of the Devil or Satan, e.g. Grim’s Ditch (ancient earthwork), SU 82 98, I mile Grid North of Bradenham Church, 
and most famous of all. Grimes Graves).]. 

99 Wildhill, Essendon (TL 263 067), in a field on the bank of a small stream, behind The Woodman 
inn. Millwards Park, Hatfield House Estate (TL 257 067) in dense undergrowth, not located. 

102 Bullens Green, Angerland Common (TL 214 060) housing estate, stone buried in foundations 
of number 27, as witnessed by several local residents. Colney Heath church, reported by a resident 
of Tyttenhanger, to be on the roadside where there is now a bus-stop and shelter (TL 197 063). By 
the Barley Mow, Tyttenhanger (TL 189 060). Hillend Farm gate (TL 185 059). The Block, 
Tyttenhanger (TL 177 060), by the roadside until 1920, and a landmark to the locals. All 
Tyttenhanger stones are well authenticated and confirmed, and stood about two hundred yards from 
each other, probably representing the average spacing along this length of the track, and continued 
through to the City of St Albans, as will be described. Cell Barnes Hospital kitchen garden (TL 175 
060), a large boulder lying among the crops. Cunningham Hill Farm gate (TL 163 065) on the 
roadside by the gate. 

From here, the outskirts of the City of St Albans are reached. Plotted on a street map of the City, 
the lineal relationship of the stones becomes amply apparent, leading up to the summit of the hill on 
which the original Saxon village was founded, and from there down to the west and the ancient ford 
over the River Ver. 

TL 158 069: no. 36 Breakspear Avenue, broken to make a garden rockery. 

TL 154 071: no. 142 Victoria Avenue, outside a shop, later removed as an obstruction. Now lost. 
TL 151 070: no. 51 Lattimore Road, in front garden, opposite a lane, a right-of-way leading to a 
footpath along a street of small houses. 

106.5 TL 149 071: no. 27 New Kent Road took its line along the footpath, and the stone (fig. 5, p. 
210 in RUDGE, E.A. & E.L. 1952(b)) beside the path was placed in the frontage, the builder 
deciding it had some significance. The entire road has since been demolished to make a car-parking 
area. 

The building line of New Kent Road was continued westwards to the massive boulder which stood 
at the summit of the low hill on which the Saxon village had been founded, and which has now 
become the market place. This stone was in recent years removed as an obstruction, and carefully 
labelled and preserved in the forecourt of the Museum in Hatfield Road. [Editor’s note: this is a 
mammiilated sarsen stone, with a "stringer" of pebbles] With the development of the Market, and the erection 
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of rows of shops, the right-of-way to the site of the stone has been preserved in a covered arcade 
named "Sovereign Way" - a pedestrian access to Dagnall Street, and thence to another spaced series 
of stones leading downhill to the ancient ford over the River Ver, viz.: 

TL 143 074 number 19 Wellclose Street, where a large stone decorates the rockery of an old 
garden. The house differs from all the others in the street, being built well back from the road, 
suggesting that it was unique in some way. 

TL 141 074 Spicer Street Chapel graveyard - a boulder was unearthed here during the making of 
a garden, and the only one found, in 1962. 

107.25 TL 139 075 The Ver Ford stone, standing in a corner against the wall of a house in Jones 
Yard (see figure 6, page 210, in RUDGE, E.A. & E.L. 1952(b)), next to the inn, and a few yards 
from the ford, which is shallow and firm. It must not be confused with the great block of 
conglomerate standing on the green before the Kingsbury Mill (TL 137 076), and which is another 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee memorials. 

The Roman city of Verulamium was constructed on the line of the military road called Watling Street, 
and was aimed at first as a precautionary station to control the oppidum of the local Belgic tribe. At 
no time have there been any indications of Roman interest in the trail of the puddingstones. In 
summary, one of the most impressive observations during this lengthy work has been the almost 
complete series of boulders still found in situ after so long a period of urban occupation. Reviewing 
the details, concerning the twenty miles from Thornwood Common to the River Ver ford, it has 
proved to be the most rewarding section of the entire track, and the one producing the greatest 
concentration of boulders on their original sites. No less than forty were located, many in their 
original positions. 

To cross the River Ver, the course of the track had made two wide sweeps southwards: the first, east 
of St Albans, was for the obvious purpose of crossing the drier expanse of Colney Heath; the second, 
west of St Albans, clearly to keep to the gravel belt which covers much of the county, for this is 
essentially "puddingstone country". The Roman walled town of Verulamium cut through the course 
of the stones, the first contact being at the site of the Theatre (TL 134 074) where a single 
conglomerate block stands perched among the ruins. 

For several miles westwards puddingstone occurs everywhere, with frequent outcrops at the surface. 
Numerous streams have eroded the surface and exposed many boulders, and farms have often turned 
up masses of the rock during deep ploughing. At Bovingdon (TL 017 037) an elderly cottager was 
building a rockery of the material; and asked whence it came, indicated a nearby hedgerow from 
which she dug out small boulders. I was assured that in a day or two, new outcrops of this "growing- 
stone", as it is known, would be filling the empty sockets. Among the rural population this unique 
rock-type has earned many alternative names: growing-stone, breeding-stone and mother-stone, and 
a commonly-held belief that it is capable of physical growth. I know of no other geological type with 
the same attributes. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties due to this profusion of puddingstones, the following appeared to be 
the correct course: 

TL 125 058 Windridge Farm: a large boulder built into the corner of an outbuilding on the eastern 
side, not a recently acquired loose stone. 

109.5 TL 116 052 Potterscrouch Crossroads: large boulders on road verge, near a farm wall. 
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Further progress is hampered by an uncertainty of direction, for the trail has led to a plateau of arid 
sand and gravel, overlying a stratum of Tertiary deposits. Numerous small rivulets have eroded this 
plateau, each flowing westwards into the River Gade, and producing a series of sandy ridges. It was 
not until a boulder was discovered beside an inn near Bedmond, at a hamlet named Pimlico (TL 095 
050), and another at Hyde Farm (TL 087 044), that the route was resolved. Finally, at the end of 
the ridge, a few yards from the River Gade (TL 075 040), a boulder stands against the wall bordering 
a field on the north verge of the lane, a few hundred yards east of a railway bridge. The district is 
known as Nash Mills, and is a confusing complex clustered around a stretch of the river, which here 
is complicated by a canal, railway and road, and surrounded by an industrial spread completely 
obscuring any possible ford. Despite this difficult situation, the trail appeared once again, west of 
the river complex, in Scatterdell’s Lane (TL 044 026), in a garden near the eastern end. The next 
115 boulder was located at Towerhill, TL 037 024, where Scatterdell’s Lane joins the Kings Langley 
road. This stone rests against the north verge of the lane, and is the last of the Hertfordshire series, 
for beyond this point the trail enters Buckinghamshire. 

This belt of conglomerate, from the River Ver to the county boundary, imposes an unique character 
on the landscape. Beneath the surface of glacial gravels is a thin layer of soil, insufficient to sustain 
any but plants with shallow roots, no trees and no village communities. Between Bovingdon in \he 
north and Bedmond in the south lies an extensive spread of rock which has earned the special 
geological name of Hertfordshire Puddingstone. 

At Venus Hill (TL 015 018) the trail crosses Leyhill Common, and the predominance of the 
puddingstone becomes less noticeable. Reviewing the series from Potterscrouch to the county 
boundary, mention is made of two stones which may or may not belong to the series. The first is 
at TL 094 050, where a large boulder stands by a cottage next to the Swan Inn. The second is at 
Hyde Farm, Bedmond (TL 087 045) where two boulders stand at the edge of a field. One was 
ploughed up recently, the other is weathered. They stand at the highest part of the ridge, overlooking 
the slope to the west. 

117.25 Continuing into Buckinghamshire, at TL 000 023, Games Farm House, a large rectangular 
block, weathered, and unlike any newly excavated stone, lies in the garden, and a short distance 
beyond, at SP 996 023, Tames Farm, Botley, a boulder stands at the corner of an outbuilding, twenty 
yards from the north verge of the road. At SP 983 023, Botley House, a large boulder stands at the 
gate, on the north side of the road. 

There are subtle changes in the appearance of the vegetation from this point, as we leave the dry, bare 
area of Leyhill Common. Residential buildings, with trees and gardens, indicate that the 
conglomerate subsoil is becoming less in evidence, and at the Botley inn, the Hen and Chickens (SP 
979 021), a small boulder stands partly embedded in the soil at the end of a low wall which 
demarcates the inn yard from the public roadway - in a manner precisely similar to that found at 
Ingham in Suffolk. From this point, the Botley road descends the gentle slope to enter Chesham New 
Town, whereas the track bears a little to the left, and by way of footpaths, descends to the site of the 
old village. The first view of Chesham today is striking enough, as one looks down the slope to the 
tiny village square, where until a few years ago stood the village totem - a solitary upright pillar of 
conglomerate, and beyond, a row of shops with a covered pedestrian footway carrying the line of our 
track as a right-of-way, precisely as we found at St Albans, known there as Sovereign Way. How 
much more it must have impressed the traveller, before any village existed, to breast the brow of the 
hill, and look down the slope at a single upright boulder, squarely in his path, like a sentinel, and 
beyond, the low hill on the summit of which was a circle of immense puddingstone boulders. The 
solitary sentinel stone became the central point of the new homestead, and remained intact for many 
centuries, but in very recent years it was considered an obstruction, and removed, ultimately to be 
lost. 
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Leaving Chesham towards the west, the next stone is at the suburb of Pednorend, where a stone at 
the roadside rests against the corner of a wall. At one time a small stream crossed the road here, but 

120.25 now flows through a conduit. Evidently, the stone marked the crossing (SP 956 015). 

At Hawthorn Farm (SP 931 012) a "breeding-stone" stood here in 1950, but was broken up to build 
a barn wall. A footpath from here leads to Hyde House (SP 927 010), now a school, with a boulder 
on the surface of the kitchen garden, on the line of the footpath from Hawthorn Farm. Then still 
along the same footpath at Hyde Farm (SP 914 007), Great Missenden, a boulder stands beside a barn 
at the gate of the farmhouse yard. 

This section from Chesham to Great Missenden is strikingly similar to the unclassified lane from 
Barnham to Ingham, Norfolk, known as the Cowpath, a lane punctuated by stones, and running 
parallel to the modern main road. At SP 896 Oil, Great Missenden is reached, opposite the George 
Inn, at a house where small boulders have been incorporated in the wall. Across the main street of 
the little town the track passes through the coaching yard of the inn, where a very large track boulder 
lies lengthwise beneath a baulk of timber. 

Still proceeding westward is a right-of-way, crossing the railway track through a low, narrow foot- 
tunnel or subway, after which a stile and footpath through Angling Spring Wood (SP 890 010) leads 

125.25 to Andlow’s Farm (SP 882 008), where the boulder is now in the stockyard (it once stood 
before the house). 

The subsequent section, from Chesham along the Chilterns, more than twelve miles, has been one 
of the most rewarding, for almost all the way the track follows a well-defined series of footpaths, 
punctuated with frequent boulders, listed as follows: 

SP 866 005 [866 051 of Rudge] Stonygreen Wood: stone beside the footpath, fully exposed. 

SP 864 000 Stone beside the path, almost embedded. 

SP 861 000 Nanfan Wood: boulder behind the hedge bordering the road, and beside a footpath 
leading uphill through the wood. It stood originally at the top of the slope and at the edge of ±e 
wood, having at some time since been rolled down by a farmer. The road in question is one from 
Wycombe to Missenden along a "bottom". 

127.25 SU 857 998: Denner Hill stone, at the top of a footpath, near the farm, obscured by an 

extensive outcrop on the hill. [Editor’s note: the sarsen stone in this area has a pinkish tinge; it is called "Denner Hill 
Sandstone" and was used in the construction of Windsor Castle. It was formerly quarried close to Denner HUl Farm; the 
quany appears to be filled in now (visited in 1993).] 

Many stones by the cottages at the southern end of the hill-track, near Bryant’s Bottom. 

The footpath continues across the valley to mount the hill at Piggotts Wood. Along this, three stones 
at SU 854 994, SU 854 992 and SU 854 990 stand beside the path, leading to a farm, and thence 
130 descending to North Dean Bottom, along a by-road to Bradenham church (SU 828 971) where 
a boulder lies under the south-east buttress of the tower [Editor’s note: Grim’s Ditch, an ancient earthwork, 
SU 82 98, lies one mile to the north]. Three hundred yards north of the church is a valley west of the road 
(SU 831 973) with an extraordinary collection of conglomerate boulders lying on the surface, and 
reminiscent of the "grey-wether" sarsens on Salisbury Plain. The track passes beside them. 


[Editor’s note: these boulders are mainly of "Bradenham Puddingstone" which has larger, more angular and fewer well-rounded 
flints in it than Hertfordshire Puddingstone, due to being closer to the source of the Chalk flint supply in Late Palaeocene times: 
the further flints travel, the rounder and smaller they become. Other boulders at Bradenham shew the gradations from Sarsen 
> > transitional Sarsens with pebble stringers > > Bradenham Puddingstone]. 
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Along the road leading from the village of Bradenham to the church is a line of large boulders of 
Bradenham Puddingstone and Sarsens (some of which show glacial striae). These were placed here 
by a previous vicar for some reason known only to himself: see JONES 1901: 58 and RUDGE 1952: 
377. Nowadays they serve to prevent inconsiderate vehicle parking on this fine grassy area. 

The sweep of the Chilterns has turned the general direction of the trackway towards the west-south¬ 
west, and at Frensham Farm, Cadmore End (SU 791 920), on the ridge of higher ground, a boulder 
lies partly buried beside the cart-track to the farm and sixteen yards from it. A hundred yards further 
on, at Rackleys Farm (SU 790 925), Cadmore End, there is a large boulder on the surface, near the 
gate to the farm, and another almost buried beside the path to the farm. A footpath from Cadmore 
End leads to Fingest, where at SU 777 912, a boulder lies on the verge of the roadside, and outside 
135 a timbered cottage. At SU 776 911, the crossroads by Fingest church, by the wall of the 
churchyard, are stones which are possibly fragments of a larger boulder. 

Kimble Farm (SU 755 890) has a large boulder standing on the lawn before the house. It was found 
some years ago in the soil of the kitchen garden. This is about four hundred yards from the famous 
"Mesolithic Floor" near Thatcham, of which a description will be given in due course (see page 21). 

137.5 Stonor House (SU 744 892), Stonor Park. Here, directly before the entrance to this historic 
house, is a complete stone circle, alternately of sarsens and conglomerates, in sizes varying from two 
to six feet, very overgrown when first seen, but later, in 1960, cleared and exposed. Attached to the 
main building is a Saxon chapel, a few feet from the stone circle. Facing the circle, and directly 
opposite the middle axis of the circle, is a large boulder, built into the chapel footings and protruding 
one foot from the wall. 

At Pages Farm (SU 720 877), south-west of Stonor, and approachable by a series of footpaths from 
Stonor, is a broken boulder, one piece resting by the farmyard gate. 

Soundness House (SU 711 872), Oxfordshire. In the garden is "Nell Gwynne’s Bower", already 
mentioned. 

Proceeding in the same general direction, the next link was found at the corner of the lane leading 
to the Congregational Church, at the junction with the lane from Soundness House. It is inset into 

140.5 the road bank, within sight of the next stone at the Bell Inn (SU 700 868), Nettlebed. It 
stands outside the coach entrance and beneath the bar window. A second stone is within the coaching 
yard, seen in 1961. From here, the route is not clearly defined, and it is not until Stoke Row is 
reached that a huge stone at Witheridge is found. This is the object of a legend, and obviously an 
ancient landmark, [approximately SU 694 841 - Editor]. 

Within a short distance, at SU 707 815, is the village of Rotherfield Peppard, where a small area of 
flint mines was discovered and excavated by Peake, and reported in die Archaeological Journal, 
volume 70. They are situated east of a bend in the A.4009 road, and 400 yards west of the church. 
These mines were never of great importance, and not to be compared with Grimes Graves, but they 
were significant in one respect, that they contributed to the meaning of the trackway, as I shall later 
describe. 

145 Gallowstree Common (SU 680 800) leads south-westerly from Rotherfield Peppard to Goring 
Heath, which stretches to the River Thames at Pangbourne (SU 630 768), and it seems to be the most 
likely route from Nettlebed. The surface is that of a light sandy heath, such as is the preferred type. 
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The River Thames was probably crossed at Pangbourne, and would have presented little difficulty in 
150 the days before the flow was controlled by weirs and locks. At the Nautical College (SU 633 
763) a puddingstone boulder was reported, but unconfirmed by me at SU 616 752 (Pangbourne 
College). 

For the next five or six miles, no guiding stones have been found, but reassuring boulders existed at 
SU 535 708 Holly Lane, leading to Holly Farm, and Holly Wood, Cold Ash (SU 527 700), according 
the Geological Survey Memoir, Sheet 12, of 1862; on page 51, one reads "by the side of the road 
west of Holly Wood, Mr. Aveline saw some conglomerate stones. They had been removed from the 
wood when the trees were cut down. Some were of great size, and when found were nearly in a 
line". 

At Holly Lane, near the Wood, a resident of Bucklebury reported that "a growing-stone" lay in the 
roadside hedge, but could not now locate it. The approximate location is SU 532 706. 

These stones emphasise the south-westerly direction, where at SU 502 669 it crosses the site of one 
159 of the best-known Mesolithic "workshop floors" about a mile west of the village of Thatcham, 
and on the north bank of the River Kennet (see page 20). The precise site of the river crossing is 

166.5 uncertain, but a report that a series of boulders once stood along the main street of Kintbury 
(SU 383 669) on the south bank, suggests that the ford once existed somewhere near here. Others 
were reported in a nearby field (SU 385 667). 

170.5 Then a correspondent wrote "I made a special journey to inspect the stone at Standoa Manor 
Farm (SU 324 664). It is the only conglomerate boulder to be found at this place". It is two miles 
from Hungerford on the Stype Road. A second stone was reported at Eastcourt Farm (approximately 
SU 320 665), one mile from Stype. 

172.5 These boulders are facing a direction towards the Bedwyns, and at SU 291 660, Little 
Bedwyn, is a stone standing opposite the Post Office, and two others opposite the Manor House 

173.75 At Great Bedwyn (SU 278 645) a large boulder stands near the railway station. 

******************* 

This is as far as I have been able to follow the trail of boulders, for age and infirmity - I am 
approaching my ninetieth birthday - demands human forces that I am now incapable of commanding, 
and I must leave it to a younger man to close that tantalising short gap of a few miles, to the ford 
over the River Avon, towards which the line of boulders is undoubtedly pointing; it is at Milstone 
(SU 164 451), where Atkinson demonstrated that the Preseli Bluestones could have been brought by 

182.5 water, and where there is a ford. Perhaps the way will be determined through Everleigh 

187.5 (SU 200 540), and, in an unbroken direction, to the Gallows Barrow, Figheldine (SU 155 
190 & 191 480). And so to Durrington (SU 156 447) and the site of "Woodhenge" (SU 150 433); 
the traveller then will stand at the end of The Avenue and see before him the solitary sentinel of 
193 Stonehenge, the Heel Stone (SU 123 422). 

Intuition, born of long experience, tells me that this indeed is the ultimate objective of this long and 
epic journey of more than one hundred and ninety miles. 
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PART III 
EPILOGUE 

Having established beyond reasonable doubt the existence of a related series of boulders, of 
considerable length, and traversing much of East Anglia and the Home Counties, we are nevertheless 
presented with several questions which invite explanation. As a preliminary to our enquiry, let us 
summarise the information at present. I shall not attempt to ascribe a date to this trackway, leaving 
this to others more competent to judge. My remarks will be aimed at drawing attention to those 
factors which appear to be contemporary in the course of prehistoric development. 

The line of boulders links two prehistoric sites: the flint-mining area of Grimes Graves with the 
monument of Stonehenge, on S^isbury Plain, not by the shortest route - the Icknield Way covers 
much the same objective but is shorter (see map, page iii). Throughout my search I have never found 
any trace of sidetracks, nor definitive evidence of a prolongation beyond Aese two termini. It is true 
that conglomerate boulders were found to the north of Grimes Graves, at Narborough Mill (TF 74 
13) for instance, and another under the buttress of Heacham church porch (TF 682 380), but these 
were insufficient to justify further intensive search. Nevertheless, the route plotted in this paper 
attains the remarkable length of one hundred and ninety-three miles. Even more remarkable is the 
realisation that a determined pedestrian in this century could walk along perhaps eighty or ninety 
percent of this distance, keeping to established rights-of-way, and only occasionally being faced with 
enclosures in private grounds. 

Finally, I have always had the firm impression that this was essentially a pedestrian pathway, never 
designed or intended for wheeled traffic, and never straight where other factors demanded a diversion, 
a matter which has been mentioned earlier. 

The main consideration in the positioning of the boulders appears to have been the necessity to see 
each one from the next in succession. For this reason, small boulders were spaced more closely than 
the larger ones. Where the nature of the landscape placed difficulties in such viewing, some boulders 
were raised above ground level by placing them on artificial mounds. Sometimes these mounds are 
recorded on maps as "tumuli", assuming that they are associated with inh u m a ti ons, but excavation 
has failed to confirm this view, and supports my opinion that they wwe merely raised sitting points, 
like the "tumulus" at the south-eastern edge of the Grimes Graves area, on which once rested a 
boulder; or Eastlow Hill, in Suffolk, the function of which has, to my knowledge, never been 
recorded. 

Returning to the frequent deviation from the direct straight route, and to the many changes in 
direction, it became apparent during the course of this work that the entire route was designed to keep 
to the light, gravelly surfaces, unproductive and unprofitable for agriculture, and for this reason, 
unenclosed in later times. 

By tracing the route followed by the distribution of boulders upon a map, and starting from Thetford, 
we cross Barhamcross Common - and commons, greens and heaths are all in the same category in 
this respect - then Thetford Heath, Little Heath, and Culfordheath, to Ingham. Thence across 
Timwoi^ Green and Rougham Green, to Cooks Green and so to Bildeston. Thence to Chelsworth 
Common and Drakestone Green, both with boulders. Kersey Upland, Polstead Heath, Whitestreet 
Green and so to the great expanse of stony, arid and deserted Leavenheath. Crossing the River Stour 
into Essex, our route now traverses the gravel ridge which runs in an almost unbroken belt of glacial 
deposits leading west-south-west across Essex and into Hertfordshire; through Terling, Broomfield, 
and the Chignalls, to the Lavers and the Rodings, to Epping Upland and the River Lea. The same 
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selective pattern exists across the county of Hertfordshire, and beyond, and at the Chilterns, from 
Missenden to Bradenham, the trail follows the shore-line of the Eocene sea, beneath which the beds 
of sand and pebbles were laid, and which ultimately produced the conglomerate for the boulders. The 
crossing of the River Thames near Pangbourne was approached from Goring Heath, and this 
deliberate choice of a dry, unimpeded route thus became the predominant factor determining its 
course from Norfolk to Wiltshire. If this were indeed the work of prehistoric man, and of an early 
period, it indicates a high standard of intelligence, and a vivid appreciation of the natural phenomena 
around him. It also indicates that the need for a pedestrian link between these two sites was indeed 
an urgent matter, as a trade route for flint and other goods. 
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LIST OF MAPS USED IN THE TEXT 

and for your fieldwork 


In order from Norfolk to Wiltshire. 

All are Landranger Series, 1.25" to 1 mile/2cm to 1 km, current issues. 

Number Title 

132 North West Norfolk 

144 Thetford, Breckland & surrounding area [for Grimes Graves] 

155 Bury St Edmunds & Sudbury area 
168 Colchester & The Blackwater area 
167 Chelmsford, Harlow & surrounding area 

166 Luton & Hertford 

165 Aylesbury & Leighton Buzzard area 
175 Reading, Windsor & surrounding area 
174 Newbury, Wantage & surrounding area 
184 Salisbury & The Plain [for Stonehenge] 

extra 

173 Swindon, Devizes & surrounding area [for Marlborough and Avebury; 
Fyfield Down as a source of Sarsen Stones for Stonehenge]. 


For ancient trackways: 

ORDNANCE SURVEY 1956 (3rd ed) Map of Roman Britain. 

ORDNANCE SURVEY 1962, 1967 Map of Southern Britain in the Iron Age. 
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stone circle {see also sentinel, standing stone & totem).6, 7, 20 

Stonehenge. 8, 9, 21, 22, 24, 25 

Stonor.7, 8, 20 

Stonor House. 8, 20 

Stonor Park. 20 

Stonygreen Wood. 19 

Stour. 5,11,13,22 

Stype. 8, 21 

Suffolk. 4,5,11,13,18,22 

Sutton Hall. 4,11 

Swan Inn . 18 


Tames Farm . 
Taylor, Eric D. 
Terling. 


. 18 
. 26 
14, 22 
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Tertiary. 4 Ig 

Thames . 1, 8 , 20, 21, 23 

Thanet Series. 1 

the Bedwyns. g 21 

The Block.’ 16 

The Bury. 6 , 10 

The George Inn. 7 19 

The Grove . I 3 

The Mailings. 10 

The Woodman inn . 16 

Theatre . 12 17 

Thetford. 4, 5, 7, 10, 22 ’ 25 

Thornwood Common. I 5 17 

Timworth. 4, lo’ 22 

Timworth Green. 10, 22 

Tolmer. 16 

totem (see also sentinel, standing stone & stone circle). 7 , 12 , 18 

Towerhill. 6 , 18 

Trackway. 9, 20, 22, 23^ 26 

trail. 2-6, 8 , 9, 14, 16-18, 21, 23 

Tudor . 7 

tumuli. 11 ^ 22 

tumulus . 4 11 22 

Tyttenhanger. 16 

Upper Dairy Farm . I 3 

Venus Hill . Ig 

Verulam. 7 

Verulamium . 17 

Victoria Avenue. 16 

Wallingford. g 

Waltham Abbey. 2 

Wash. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.'.'.'.['." 5,11 

water-splash . I 3 

Watling Street . 7 17 

Wellclose Street. 17 

West Farm . 10 

wheel-guards. 9 

White Notley. 4 14 15 

Whitestreet Green. 5 13* 22 

Wildhill. 16 

Windridge Farm. 17 

Windsor Castle . I 9 

Wissington. 5 13 

Witham .’ 4 

Witheridge. 20 

Woodend Farm . I 5 

Woodhenge. 21 

Woodman inn. The . 16 

workshop floors. 21 

Wycombe. 7 I 9 





























































